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The Library Assistant 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE next meeting of the Section will take place on 14th October, 1936, 
when Mr. J. H. Davies, F.L.A. (Paddington Public Libraries) will read 
a paper. Full details will be announced next month. 

Members are reminded that nominations for Officers and Council, 1937, 
must reach the Honorary Secretary, Reference Library, Ratcliff Place, Bir- 
mingham, 1, not later than 8th September, 1936. 

os 

The next meeting of the Council will be held on 9th September at Chaucer 

House. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS, MAY 1936 


Elementary.—298 candidates sat, 133 passed (1 with Merit). 

Intermediate, Part I.—359 candidates sat, 70 passed. 

Intermediate, Part I].—351 candidates sat, 101 passed (1 with Merit). 

Final, Part I.—25 candidates sat, 17 passed (4 with Merit). 

Final, Part II.—s9 candidates sat, 23 passed (1 with Merit). 

Final, Part IJI.—31 candidates sat, 13 passed. 

Languages.—89 candidates sat, 55 passed (5 with Honours, 10 with Merit), 


1,192 candidates sat, 412 passed. 
Percentage of passes, 35.5 per cent, 
S atall 
We have received particulars of the week-end conference of the London 
and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, to be held at Worthing 
from 25th to 27th September. An interesting symposium of papers has been 
arranged under the general theme of “ The Library problems of growing urban 
areas.” Assistants who cannot attend for the full period will be equally 
welcome to make a shorter visit. The list of speakers and their subjects is 
very attractive ; full particulars can be obtained on application to the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. K. G. Hunt, B.A., F.L.A., Public Library, London Road, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 
— 
We have also received a preliminary notice of the sixteenth annual joint 
conference of the North-Western, Birmingham and District, and North 
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The Library Assistant 


Midland Branches of the Library Association, to be held at Wallasey, from 
md to 4th October. The probable subjects include: “ Government control 
and grants,” “Applied librarianship,” and “A Small public library—its 
problems.” Mr. E. A. Savage, the President of the Library Association, has 
promised to attend and speak. Detailed programmes will be sent to those 
who inform their Branch Secretary of their desire to attend. 
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QUO VADIMUS? 
THE PRESIDENT 


HE response to the request made in my Presidential Address that 





members who voted against the recently rejected amalgamation 
proposals, or who abstained from voting for definite reasons, should 
help the Council by writing to me, stating their views on the matter, was 
greater than I anticipated. Letters were received from places as far apart as 
Plymouth and Plumstead, Birmingham and Barnstaple. A word of thanks is 
due, and here gladly offered, to all who took pains to let me know what the 
trouble was. 
The most useful, because the most detailed, letter came from Birmingham. 
), | An expression of opinion by a member of a very large staff has an importance 
which should not be overlooked, as it may be taken as a fair expression of 
current opinion in general. This correspondent accuses the A.A.L. Council 
of being out of touch with the opinion of the main body of assistants. It may 
be so, although our unique system of Divisional representation was designed 
m to, and should, prevent such a dangerous state of affairs. Evidently a large 
1g | number of our members, being satisfied with the 1929 Agreement, either voted 
*n § against the proposed scheme for complete amalgamation or abstained from 
i J voting. If this is the case, the Council was certainly at fault in failing to 
ly § emphasize with sufficient force the plain facts (a) that the 1929 Agreement was 
is J undertaken as a step towards complete amalgamation ; (b) that the A.A.L. 





ty § Council did not take the initiative in re-opening the discussions for a new 
d, # scheme, but that, when requested to take their part in the conferences which 
were called by the L.A., they could not refuse, because (c) it was clearly 
understood that the 1929 Agreement could be terminated by twelve months’ 
int § notice from either party, and that this notice would, in fact, be forthcoming 
th § whether the proposed scheme were accepted or not. In the circumstances 
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the Council was obviously right in presenting a scheme to the members, 
particularly as, after very carefully considering the new proposals for which 
their representatives were so largely responsible, the Council as a body was 
strongly in favour of acceptance. The Council advised the members accord. 
ingly. Hence in my opinion, there was no case for deliberate abstention 
from voting. The Birmingham writer resents the L.A. Council “ dictating’ 
to the assistants, who form “the larger part of the membership.” This 
criticism is neither sensible nor just. He further complains that the proposed 
scheme deprived young assistants of voting rights, “ leaving them powerless to 
take up their interests at any time it might be necessary.” I think that those 
who will examine the rejected scheme with care will agree that this is an 
exaggeration. What is the position at present ? The assistant with ideas for 
improvement or with grievances to which he wishes to give publicity witha 
view to persuading the L.A. Council, by the usual democratic methods, to 
make desirable alterations and changes, uses the A.A.L., through his elected 
Council, as a medium of persuasion and negotiation between him and the L.A. 
It seems to me that the proposed scheme provided the same facilities in a 
more logical and businesslike manner. A final point of interest was the 
voicing of the general complaint that the disappearance of THe Lisrary 
AssisTANT would be such a great loss to the profession that any scheme which 
did not avoid this should rightly be rejected. This was, in my opinion, the 
only serious drawback to the scheme. Nearly all my correspondents men- 
tioned this point, and I believe it was one which really determined the final 
result of the ballot. 

Another writer is confident that, if proposals were made to found another 
Association of Assistant Librarians, entirely independent of the parent Body, 
they would be enthusiastically received. He contrasts meetings of the A.A.L. 
with those of L.A. Branches, the L.A. Record with this journal, etc., and finds 
most of the virility and brightness in the A.A.L. Another assistant (a lady this 
time) says much the same, only more forcibly. She thinks that, in the words 
I used myself, many would indeed “ not belong to their professional Association 
if they could help it.” Yet another states that assistants like their own meet- 
* ings, and cannot be expected to air their views candidly in front of Chief 
Librarians without embarrassment, especially when, by so doing, they may 
possibly injure their chances of promotion. 

I cannot deny that there is something in all of these objections at the present 
time. Yet I think the new scheme would, if it had been accepted, itself have 
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provided a solution to many of the difficulties voiced. There is really very 
little in the last objection : I have never noticed that at the meetings of the 
L.A. Branches there has been any lack of speakers from the A.A.L. Quite 
the contrary, in fact ; many Chief Librarians have complained that Joint 
A.A.L. and L.A. meetings have been “ run” more by the junior body than the 
senior. Any embarrassment I have noticed has always been that due to 
inexperience in public speaking ; and this, alas! is common to both young 
and old, junior and senior. I remember a Branch meeting when an important 
Chief Librarian was quite unmercifully heckled by assistants, without, so far 
as I know, any bad results on either side. Our members, I am certain, would 
have soon got used to the new state of affairs in these respects. But the 
disappearance of this journal is a different matter. Something will have to be 
done about that in any future scheme. 

Meanwhile, the Council will shortly be negotiating a new Agreement. 
The important thing for all to bear in mind is that, as things stand now, the 
fewer the alterations to the 1929 Agreement the better. 


wease”’ 


GUIDANCE FOR READERS} 
W. R. McCLELLAND 


THINK it is generally acknowledged, at any rate among the counter staff, 
that more could be done to aid borrowers to satisfy their needs, than is 
done at present. Much time is wasted, both by the staff and the borrowers, 

in pursuing enquiries that should be easily settled, often by the reader himself. 
Perhaps I had better say at once that, when the words “borrower” and 
“reader” occur, I do not want you to think of those supermen who have 
mastered the intricacies of our system, nor yet of those happy souls who 
specialize on one subject or author and know just where to find their material 
in the welter of books that makes up the public library. My conception of 
the reader is quite different—either he is afraid to use his tongue, or he is 
unable to use his eyes. Hence the problem. 

We provide for his benefit various kinds of mechanical guides to the stock. 

Many of these are quite useless to him, but they are a traditional part of the 
library paraphernalia, and are supported by high-sounding names; therefore, 


1 A paper read to the Nottingham Public Libraries Staff Guild, Thursday, 18th June, 
1936, 
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we dare not be so heretical as to omit them. Yet, despite them all, you find 
that borrowers cannot follow the straight alphabetical arrangement of fiction 
on the shelves, but wander off into the stacks containing non-fiction! Often 
they do not even realize how the books run from left to right down each tier, 

The guides in a library should proceed in a similar pattern to that of the 
perfect classification, but they should not take their terms from it. Our trouble 
is that we have a classified library built up from quite admirable printed 
schedules. Quite admirable for trained librarians and university professors, 
but useless for our reader as a finding-tool in the form in which they are now 
released. Do not forget that you yourself have extreme difficulty in placing 
even large subjects correctly. Remember your first efforts to trace elusive 
books. Remember that 90 per cent. of the library borrowers have less idea 
of the classification than the assistant has gleaned during his first month’s work 
in the library. Now, what real use are our shelf guides—and tier guides— 
and direction indicators? I admit that a large proportion of them are but the 
slightest use to me. Even those are only useful because I already know the 
books which are described by them. Would you as a reader expect to find 
Chemical slaughtering and meat inspection under Medicine or Home Economics— 
or either? 

Let us return to our borrower. He should undergo a methodical, 
thorough, but unostentatious training from the time when he first takes out 
his borrower’s tickets. Do not let him know he is being taught anything, 
however, or “the new borrower” as a species will practically cease. All 
readers receiving new tickets should be asked some such enquiry as this— 
“Are you accustomed to the arrangement of the books in this library? ”— 
unless of course they are known to be borrowers of long standing. _If the reply 
is in the negative, he should have the benefit of the personal attention of a 
skilled assistant to expound the mysteries, with which he will later have to 
grapple. An effort should be made to conquer possible diffidence, special 
requirements should be ascertained, and a brief résumé of the library rules 
and services should be handed to him. It is decidedly useful if the music 
section can be pointed out to the music lover or the section on science to 
the science student. They will probably confine their early reading to this 
their special subject, and only pass on to other subjects (or other fiction 
authors, as the case may be) as they automatically comprehend the arrangement 
of the stock. 

I mentioned that some reading matter should be handed over, and I regard 
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this as of the utmost importance. However competent the assistant may be, 
it is impossible for him to impart to the new borrower everything which he 
should know concerning the library’s rules and service. Endless friction 
between the authorities and the borrower can be removed by this simple 
expedient. I suggest that particulars of fines charged on overdue books, the 
period of free loan of books, hours of opening, facilities for renewal and 
reservation, limitations of the additional student ticket(s), inter-availability of 
tickets at the central library and branches, and book-exchange at other points 
than that of issue, must all be included. Add to these a brief précis of the 
general rules, hints on the use of the catalogues and bulletins, and an elementary 
explanation of the classification as an aid to the finding of books. You can 
imagine what an immense saving of time would result—time now wasted by 
the staff on the endless repetition of the above information, often to incensed 
borrowers. Remember that time is money, even as much as is the cost of 
printing. I am afraid this is forgotten in local government circles, though no 
business house can afford to neglect the maxim, 

Now let us consider another aspect of our problem—the provision of 
catalogues. Whether the printed or card form, the dictionary or the classi- 
fied type, is of more use to the borrower is not for me to decide in the scope 
of this paper, but it is absolutely necessary that the catalogue, if the library 
is to be efficiently administered, should be readily accessible to every borrower. 
Actually very few libraries fail to provide some form of catalogue open to the 
public, but the information contained therein is itself not accessible to the 
untrained mind, owing to lack of suitable instruction for use and index-keys. 
The item of the utmost importance is the plain author catalogue, because it is 
comparatively fool-proof. Any person can find from it what books the 
library possesses by any particular author. The dictionary catalogue, beyond 
a brief explanatory note to the effect that subject entries are made under the 
specific rather than the general head, requires no further elaboration. The 
classified catalogue, on the other hand, needs an elaborate subject-index 
referring from terms and synonyms to the appropriate number. I do not 
think that it is necessary for each library to construct one to fit its individual 
book stock, when printed ones are already available. For example, an 
abbreviated index to the Dewey classification is sufficient for all but the largest 
catalogues. Such a tool can be purchased ready made, well printed and set 
out. It requires a prominent explanation of the mode of use, and should be 
placed in a position actually adjacent to the classified catalogue. The different 
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treatment of the two principal types of catalogue having been dealt with, 
similarities must be pointed out. 

Card catalogues are now the order of the day. They are housed in wooden 
cabinets, which seems quite usual and correct to the professional library staff, 
but the borrower fails to recognize them as catalogues unless they are plainly 
labelled as such. In addition, all types of catalogues need some general hints 
for use. These directions must be above each card catalogue, and, if possible, 
also at the front of each drawer or as a preface to a printed book catalogue. 
An explanation of a classified catalogue, it is interesting to note, implies an 
explanation of the classification system. Fortunately, I consider, because two 
birds are killed with one stone: readers are made familiar with the arrangement 
of the cards in the catalogue and also with the books on the shelves. 

Closely bound up with the cataloguing side of aids for readers are the 
bulletins and reading lists commonly produced by libraries. Though they are 
often associated in the mind, in their ideal form, they are widely dissimilar in 
purpose. Bulletins should be produced for no special class of reader but 
rather for the general “I-want-the-new-book-‘ so-and-so ’ ”-borrower, who 
comes to the public library for spare-time reading relaxation—at any rate for 
the most part. If attempts are made to sell bulletin-reading lists on specific 
topics, the lack of demand reveals that a real service is not being supplied. 
If reading lists cannot be produced gratis, they are not worth producing at all. 
Anything elaborate is unnecessary, for the reason that detailed information 
can easily be obtained from the catalogues by those desiring it. Non-fiction 
lists require a heading such as “ A Short selection of books on gardening,” the 
author, short title, and date. Certain lists require to be arranged by author 
and others by different means, such as scope of the work treated or by date 
of publication. Authors only are supplied in compilations of fiction classes. 
The lists when completed may be displayed on slips for annexation by interested 
parties; displayed near the appropriate books, or, even better, where possible 
printed on bookmarks. A double purpose is thus served—borrowers expand 
their knowledge of the stock and are also encouraged to retain their book- 
marks, with obvious advantages for the welfare of page-corners. 

Earlier, if you remember, I divided the borrowers into two great classes. 
We have dealt with the “ dare not speaks,” but have not as yet touched on the 
problem of the “cannot sees.” Fortunately, these deal with themselves, 
strange though it may seem to you. The fact is, they always make known their 
requirements, even though they may choose the most unfortunate times for the 
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presentation of their demands. In the majority of libraries no special steps are 
taken to deal with this type of borrower. An alert and well-informed staff 
as a whole will obviously take the average enquiry in its stride. In order for 
this to be possible, however, the records and finding-tools must be available 
and up to date. The office work must be carried out methodically and with 
dispatch if the maximum efficiency is to be available at the service counter. 
Nothing is more annoying to borrowers than the answer, “1 do not know; the 
assistant who deals with this is out. Will you call again?” The records 
should answer every question of themselves and not need interpretation by the 
responsible assistant, who himself probably needs to search the tortuous paths 
of his own memory. It is rather interesting to consider that this problem of 
the availability of particulars of book stock for ready transmission to the public 
does not occur in the smallest library, because the librarian holds there all the 
offices of Pooh Bah. Again, strangely enough, the very largest libraries, by 
the very reason of their unwieldiness, must be efficiently administered. 
Medium-sized libraries most easily fall into error, because accuracy and business- 
like work behind the scenes does not seem to be so essential to smooth running 
as is really the case. One way in which medium and large libraries may assure 
a first-class service is by the provision of a special department for the purpose 
of dealing with borrowers’ queries—I mean, an enquiry-desk. 

Here, the right assistant versed in the practice of book research and sup- 
ported by an adequate array of bibliographical tools makes light of some of the 
most troublesome work with which the library has to contend, and relieves 
other assistants, who may also obey the god of specialization with the usual 
additional efficiency. Of course, there are two sides to the question: 
specialization undoubtedly leads to monotony for all concerned, and there is 
really no finer training for the young assistant, who wishes to become conversant 
with his library, than his attempts to satisfy borrowers’ enquiries. Yet again, 
the right assistant to take charge of the enquiry-desk may be difficult to find. 
He must be always available to the most timid borrower, and yet we all know 
that certain of our clientele press frivolous demands on us when we are already 
engaged with enclosure work or book-shelving. For this reason an assistant 
working in such an exposed position as the enquiry-desk must be able to discern 
the genuine among the counterfeit, and politely but firmly dissuade the gossip 
from his harmful activities. In considering the points for and against the 
provision of an enquiry-desk in the library, we must remember that it means 
that one assistant acquires a very complete knowledge of the stock, while other 
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members are proportionately ignorant of it. Of course, his knowledge of 
enquiries will be of inestimable value when new book selection is pending, 
Do not forget that when the enquiries are dealt with by a male assistant, some 
women may be nervous to approach him, and if dealt with by a female the 
reverse is the case. This is certainly a real difficulty. It may have occurred 
to some of you that one assistant is incapable of the constant attendance required 
for sole control of the enquiry-desk, but as the number of assistants concerned 
in such work should be as limited as possible, the gist of my remarks is un- 
altered. In default of actual experiment, it seems that the merits and defects 
of an enquiry-desk will remain in some doubt, but I must emphasize that no 
medium or large library can afford to dispense with the tools which such a 
desk should contain. An example of these, which is liable to be omitted, is a 
gazetteer or large atlas with an index; at any rate, when a classified catalogue is 
supplied this is necessary unless the geographic subdivisions are fully worked out 
in the classification schedules and index. This is but one example. 

This paper has been devoted largely to lending libraries or rather to open- 
access libraries. Persons engaged in research in a reference library must be 
shown how to use the catalogue. Casual enquiries in that department must 
always be dealt with by the staff. In a children’s library notices must be plain 
and simple. Again, the personal touch is predominant. Remember that in 
all departments you cannot assist unless you know the borrowers’ difficulties 
and requirements; consequently a suggestion book will be extremely useful. 

One last word. I hope you will have gathered from my remarks that I have 
taken “ guidance for borrowers” to mean satisfying their exact requirements 
rather than foisting on them the books which the library thinks they ought to 


want. Let us give them genuine aid, not spurious aids, 


~aase” 


VALUATIONS 
STANLEY HOLLIDAY 


IKE Frank Buchman (whom we resemble) we extend a hearty hand of 
i to a new-comer. The Manchester Review, vol. 1, no. 1, has 

burst into our ken. The format (for which St. Peter’s Square is not 
wholly to blame) seems to be the result of an illegal mating between the 
Quarterly Review, the Adelphi, and the Hairdresser’s Weekly Journal, and although 
the periodical is not confined to library matters, it is large enough to have 
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endless possibilities. “The Owl on the wall,” by Louis Golding—reminiscences 
of Mancunian schooldays—is the highspot of this first number. The causerie 
on “ The Value of reading” is banal, and for the rest the Manchester Review is 
largely filled with articles on housing and meat markets and a colossal list of 
recent additions. _No—what we expect to see each quarter is a series of pithy 
remarks on Manchester theories of librarianship. How is such a series to be 
justified, for the Review is primarily concerned with the Manchester reading 
public? How may Mr. Nowell browbeat his publications committee into 
refusing accounts of gas undertakings and wash-house control? By the support 
and subscriptions of the rest of the public libraries of this country ? And this 
must be seen to at once. It will be worth it. 

The month’s library literature is encouraging, in that a distinct improve- 
ment in appearance is plainly to be seen. The inevitable exceptions must be 
made, but good plain colours and good plain printing are welcome signs among 
this batch, which consists chiefly of annual reports. 

“Public Libraries in Dagenham, 1935-1936” is interesting reading. _Its 
general style must be described as précieux, for there is a slightly down-the-nose 
air about it. The “downward trend” in reading is remarked upon in careful 
fashion, and this is followed by a savage slash at the stock-composition of 
circulating libraries. “Nothing spectacular” is available for report. Never- 
theless, attention must be drawn to plans for a proposed new branch library, 
a two-roomed building which will be extremely easy to maintain and staff, 
and which will be in the best style of modern open access. 

By the grace of Gill and a stippled cover, Hastings’ report is very well 
produced, is brief, and to the point. It has the unnecessary inclusion (as have 
the reports of many other libraries) of a list of donors. _It is questionable 
whether a point of good manners is raised by omitting such lists. After all, 
gifts will have been formally and separately acknowledged by card or by letter, 
and further acknowledgment appears redundant. We all know what donations 
consist of—paper-bound and dog’s-eared Tauchnitz editions, cup-ringed copies 
of “ Paradise lost,” and endless files of the Boys’ Own Paper. Indeed, the 
benevolence towards public libraries of individuals on the clear-out is identical 
with that of librarians themselves towards the National Central Library. 

Kingston-upon-Thames has had a bright idea. A detailed analysis of books 
issued has been duplicated and clipped on to the printed report. Normal- 
minded persons may thus detach the analysis and throw it away, lest it fall 
into the hands of a Cambridge intellectual or—worse—a pecksniff librarian 
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who will mourn civilization because more than half the annual issue was 





fiction, But increased reading indicates progress, while the reference depart- 





ment has been useful in giving information about the Warble Fly and the 
Colorado Beetle. 
Rotherham makes effective use of camera portraits to illustrate lists on 





“ photography ” and “ the books of Hugh Walpole,” while from the same source 





an index to information on careers contains a valuable register of firms having 





their own training schemes. The Burnley Library Journal, too, employs 





photographs to illustrate “books for the wayfarer.” Here it is strange to 





find travel books recommended to the stay-at-home as “a way of escape from 





the monotony of the ordered life.” We feel sure that there is a school of 





thought which would discuss books as “ ways of escape” only behind locked 





doors—afterwards emerging to plug the printed word solely as the instrument 





of knowledge and of culture. 





With the instance of Burnley putting out its tongue (albeit unconsciously) 





at the heavy humanists, we may remark the vast difference in outlook alone 
between the publications of the various libraries of this country. Nearly all 
bear the unmistakable stamp of municipal-dom. All are vehicles for the 
winsome humour of the College of Heralds. But far beyond esquires’ helms 
and mottoes supplied from some central source of bathos, each pamphlet, each 
bulletin, has its own peculiar odour or flavour—sometimes of the kailyard, 
sometimes of the cathedral square, sometimes of ordinary decay. Perhaps 
librarians as a whole do not see enough of one another’s efforts to realize the 
separate character of each. We refer, not to appearance alone, for we firmly 
believe that the standard of mechanical production is rising appreciably. 
(Rougher handling than ever will be accorded in these pages to those who 
fail or falter in the maintenance of this standard.) We refer principally to 
attitude. 

It is a trite thing to say that the style of a bulletin or report is the reflection 
of the service it assists or describes. But it is untrue, for were this so, no 
reviewer would have the courage to continue in his task. It is obvious that 
often a colourless committee, or a local government department unconnected iz 
with library matters, or tradition alone determines the significant part of a I 
publication. Or we have the hearty fellow, who chats about books in a 
strain of subdued vulgarity, We have the Carlton Club or Treasury Bench t 
attitude—perfectly exemplified in the current report of the N.C.L. We I 
have the snob who deals in abstractions, and is annually delivered of a litter 
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of lofty sentiments. We may have a whirl of ciphers, as in the case of Bootle, 
Statistics (if statistics it must be) are best represented by graphic methods, 
with as few figures as possible: they are then intelligible. But chiefly we have 
variations upon the uninspired nondescript report, composed of six to ten 
pages of letterpress, succeeded by a long list of periodicals taken, and similar 
space-filling material. An attempt is being made to break away from this stock 
pattern, which is out-moded and bad publicity. Indeed, the librarian is a 
very poor thing who cannot sit down (preferably on the first of April) and pen 
a short essay on the doings of the past year. We mean—we insist on—a 
straightforward piece of prose. As it is, we get chips, fragments, and side- 
lights in anything but snappy paragraphs. To do it justice the Dagenham 
publication mentioned above approaches the desired literary ideal. 

We were mildly impressed with the contents of the Herefordshire report. 
There is evidence here of future progress on a large scale, and the report has 
been conceived in a spirit of enthusiasm. It is scarcely to the credit of the 
ci-devant administrators, however, that “improving the quality and scope of 
the library service” is hailed as a new policy! Reports from Hyde and from 
Leeds are modest, and are pleasant to look upon. In the latter we notice that 
the librarian was called upon to organize the B.I.F, stand for his municipality— 
a task well within the capacity of Mr. Gordon, who now spreads the glad news 
“The Public Library is a Public Service” by means of distinctive labels upon 
the envelopes of his correspondence. 

We gazed upon Rugby’s “New books” for July in strabismic wonder. 
Whoops, we cried—it deserves that epithet-—and were amused to think that 
such a bold but excessively simple device (a broad black band set diagonally on 
a white background) has not been widely used to catch the public eye. 

“ Crafts for leisure” is a booklet such as we have a right to expect from 
Bristol. It is useless, it would be impertinent to praise this and similar 
products from the West. Shape, stitching, print, paper, and those Braque- 
like compositions signed “ J. R.”—all are according to Cocker. 

But after the deluge of figures, after the many undeniable and undeniably 
uninteresting proofs of public service, the list of books, and the stiffness of the 
more “ official” reports, it was a relief and a tonic to turn once again to the 
“Quarterly Record” of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society, and relax 
beneath the influence of quotations from Clapham and Dwyer, and from the 
more inconsequent utterances of Gladys Stern. 


















The Library Assistant 
IN THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


MARJORIE M. KIRBY 


INCE I took up library work with children, it has been brought home to 
“ee that this branch of the profession [like every other—En.] is thoroughly 
misunderstood. One gets used to non-librarian friends saying, “ Well! 
Fancy going to College just to stamp books! ”, but when they add, “ Of course, 
I suppose when you get on a bit, they’ll put you up into the adult library,” 
the children’s librarian is apt to sniff a little and start vehemently assuring the 
rest of the staff—doubting, most of them, sad to say—that she has a lot of 
work to do and highly specialized work at that. So let me take it upon myself 
to speak for this long-suffering and patient race, and describe their habits and 
customs for the instruction of those who like to think they are of little account. 
Much of the ordinary routine work in the children’s department is the 
same as that in the adult library, of course; the entering of issue and cash 
figures, reports, overdues, shelving, and so on, but there are a lot of extra 
jobs which take up an incredible amount of time when one person, as is the 
case at a branch, has to do everything. 

Schools, for instance. How many library assistants working in the adult 
lending or reference department of public libraries realize what a lot of work 
that excellent manual phrase “keeping in touch with local schools” entails? 
There may be a dozen or possibly more schools which come under the purview 
of one particular branch library, and the children’s librarian has to visit each 
of these as often as possible—at least twice a term—talking to the head teachers, 
bringing to their notice all the activities of the library, handing out the library 
magazine, and seeing and speaking to the children themselves. In some of the 
schools are loan collections of library books, and these have to be chosen, 
listed, checked, and changed every so often by the librarian, who has also to 
attend to the reports on issues, etc., issued by the school. Most schools are 
willing to display posters advertising the library and its books, and as these 
posters must be changed once a term in order to keep up the interest of the 
children, an appreciable amount of time is spent in producing them. Then 
there are the school classes which are held in the library. The usual arrange- 
ment is for the teacher to send a list of subjects for study to the library, and for 
the librarian to get suitable reading matter out ready for the children, although 


there are usually several more things for her to look up when the class has 
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arrived. Other classes come to the library for the sole purpose of learning 
how to use it, and it is the librarian who must teach them by explaining the 
catalogue and setting them exercises on the use of it, by drawing their attention 
to the arrangement of books, and by telling them about the reference section, 
periodicals, and so on. It is a lesson which requires a good deal of thought in 
its preparation if it is to be made interesting and attractive. Many teachers, 
too, borrow pictures from the illustrations collection and expect the librarian 
to look out suitable ones for them. All this comes in her ordinary day’s work. 

Each week during the winter she has to find two obliging people to take 
the Story Hours, and there may be stamp clubs, etc., to look after, to say 
nothing of producing a lantern lecture herself at a moment’s notice when her 
lecturer lets her down at the last minute. 

In the library itself, besides the routine duties of withdrawing books, 
minor repairs, checking magazines, plating, accessioning, and shelf-registering 
new books, checking out replacements and binding, attending to defaulters, 
and the hundred and one other things which have to be done whatever the 
weather, the children’s librarian has to see that the notice boards are always 
attractive with pictures or posters, and change them often, produce a poster 
advertising the week’s talk, change the books in book troughs and special 
display shelves, and print pleasing captions for them, see that the room is 
provided with fresh flowers, and periodically get up exhibitions of hobbies, 
and so on, in order to keep the children continually interested in what is 
going on in the library. 

At those libraries where the system of Library Helpers is in force, the 
librarian is faced with the problem of training these children. Careful choice 
will ensure willing and enthusiastic helpers, but only teaching can make them 
into efficient ones. They learn the counter work surprisingly quickly, but it 
takes more effort to make them believe that shelving is an easy and delightful 
job, and one which they should want to do without being told. There are 
different ways of doing it, of course, such as holding friendly competitions in 
accurate shelving, allowing them to concentrate on books in their favourite 
section for a time, introducing them to new subjects, so that they are keen to 
pick out and shelve any more books on the same subject, and any other schemes 
the librarian can think of. All the work done by Helpers, including odd jobs 
such as cutting out and mounting illustrations, must be under the constant 
supervision of the librarian, who has at the same time to see to the discipline 
of the room and answer questions. But, when they are trained properly, the 
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Helpers are not only tremendously helpful, but also the best advertising agents 
the library can have, for they are so proud of being allowed to work in it that 
they broadcast the fact far and wide, and bring all their friends and relations 
to see the place, and be taught how to use it and find out things for themselves, 

It is quite a hard evening’s work merely attending to the children’s questions 
and comments, for sometimes quite half of them using the library will go to 
the librarian with requests for help in finding books, particularly ones on their 
homework or hobbies, and of necessity she must know, not only the essentials 
of the Industrial Revolution, but also the difference between a Hawker Fury 
and a Puss-Moth if she is to be respected by her clientele. For children almost 
invariably know exactly what they want, and demanding that their information 
shall be absolutely up to date, refuse to be satisfied by anything else. It is 
extraordinary what a variety of questions children ask. Besides the ever- 
Where can I find 
a book about it?” and requests for some title-less poem which has appeared in 


recurring “ Please, Miss, I’ve got to write an essay on 





part in their précis books, there is that horrid thing, the General Knowledge 
Paper. A misguided school teacher sets a list of questions about everything 
under the sun, it seems, and the unfortunate librarian is the obvious person to 
show them how and where to hunt up the answers. Apart from school work 
there seems to be a lot of queer things which boys, in particular, are intent on 
finding out for themselves under the guidance of an obliging librarian. 

Altogether, it is strenuous work in the children’s library, but also intensely 
interesting and worth while, because when children realize that their librarian 
is really interested in them, they are very appreciative of anything she does for 
them—and show that appreciation by demanding more and more of her. 

But, after this, let no one say, “I can’t think what they do in the Junior 
Library ! ” 

“eae” 


AN ASSISTANT’S DIARY 
* SCRIPTOR ” 


sth June.—Spent a little time this day perusing this month’s Assistant, and 
smiled once more to see Messrs. Savage and Munford still in the jousting-field. 
But, really, why all this pother? With all due respect to Mr. Savage, can he 
tell us how many public libraries do not contain in their fiction stock such authors 
as Wallace and Sapper, even Ayres, and several other light authors? Was 
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surprised also to see, a month or two back, Mr. Stevenson in the Record 
feeling a nausea at such a list of names. Has neither of these gentlemen ever 
issued a Wallace and a Joad or Freud to the same person? Is it not a fact 
that so often those who read the most important non-fiction, delight also in the 
most appalling fiction? What, then, will Mr. Savage do for such people? 
Will be interesting to see what Mr. Savage can now say to Mr. Munford’s 
latest answers. To my humble mind, the latter has made his case, and ’tis 
hard to see, at the present stage in our development, anyway, how we can 
leave out our lighter fiction. We cannot teach a person higher mathematics 
until he has mastered addition and subtraction. Just one plea to these worthy 
protagonists. If they intend to joust again, it would be so much easier to 
follow the movements of their lances if they would divest the same of so much 
cloth of gold and ermine. Carry on, Edinburgh and Dover! 

uth June.—Sad to relate, probably lost another borrower this evening. He 
presented his ticket, which was nearly three months out of date, but had been 
marked as having had a renewal form issued. Upon enquiry thereto, borrower 
could throw no light upon its whereabouts, since it was not in our file. 
Therefore, I gave him fresh form and asked him to fill in same, but he was 
peeved at not being able to take a book on his old ticket. Told him politely 
that I would let him have one as soon as he had signed new form. But he 
would not be bothered, and went off in a huff ere I had time to say more. 
A pity, of course, but perhaps as well. Such incidents are disheartening at 
the time, especially to idealists, but ’tis no use to make too much of them or 
it spoils one’s approach to other and more congenial borrowers. 

15th June.—Pointed out this evening to young colleague of mine rather nice 
borrower of opposite sex, myself being married and past such frivolities! 
But amusing to see how, as she came up to have book stamped, she seemed to 
sense our interest in her, and, having had her book duly stamped, calmly 
walked away and left it lying on counter, so that she had to be hurriedly called 
back. Whereat we all three smiled broadly, and she departed in some little 
confusion. So thought what remarkable opportunities one could make in this 
way if one gave one’s attention to it seriously, and wondered how many 
marriages have been made by assistants in this way. I believe very few, 
considering the opportunities possible, but how interesting to be able to 
compile statistics of such events. 

23rd June.—Reading in this month’s Record, under “ Current views,” about the 
desirability of a central storehouse for the old and now unpopular novelists ; 
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so that they could be borrowed when required, without taking up valuable 
space on our shelves. Much to be said for this, but there is surely another 
side. If these books are on the shelf, in new and attractive editions, certain 
borrowers will take them out who would not dream of asking for them, and 
probably never heard of them. Brought home to me not five minutes after 
reading the article by my serving a young fellow with Adam Bede. Certain 
he would not have asked for it had it not been there, but the copy was a new 
one and in a large, attractively-bound edition. Is it not worth while keeping 
some of these books on the shelf so that some borrower may be tempted to 
take a step up from Wallace and Ayres? 

6th July.—Looking at new AssisTANT, see that Messrs. Savage and Munford are 
tilting again. To be frank, one feels that our President is showing himself to 
be far away from the ordinary public taste and our efforts to serve and help 
at the same time. He seems to be walking with his head very far from the 
earth, as though, perhaps, he were continually looking at his own.city from 
the elevation of Arthur’s Seat. It is impossible almost to see what further 
Mr. Savage could say to Mr. Munford’s common sense. 

1oth July.—Received this morning from Mr. Editor a letter from a Senior 
Assistant in a North Midland library “ which can boast rising issues.” Well, 
V. J., your reasons for this rise are hardly sufficient. Are there so few 
libraries where the staff “ go out to meet their public: welcome it with open 
arms,” etc.!_ We are not quite so bad as you have perhaps gleaned from my 
diary. The entries you quote I will not deny. There is much scope for 
improvement, we assistants know, to our great discomfort and annoyance. 
But I am only an assistant, and a suggestion from a mere assistant that anything 
should be altered is regarded as not much removed from impertinence. I am 
powerless to alter anything here; hence my anonymity. 


“hie 
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OUR LIBRARY 


Statistics of urban public libraries in Great Britain and Northern Ireland (1935). 
Library Association, 2s. to members, 


“And thick and fast they came at last, 


And more, and more, and more,” 


OST volumes of statistics are as emotionally exciting as cold suet pudding 
M: the essays of Dr. Johnson, This is no exception. There are 

students of history—I was never one of them—who love to pore over 
parish registers, which are the raw material of their subject, and very raw at 
that. But they form an essential source, and resembling them is the latest 
example of the parish register of librarianship. 

I ought now to write at great length and in glowing phrases about the 
sensational progress revealed here. I am not going to. One of these days, 
though, I am going to write an illuminating essay on “ Librarians and the law 
of progress.” Although I am still young and naive enough to have a liking for 
the rather warm and woolly discussion on progress, I am not all sure that I 
am on sound intellectual ground. I am not even sure that progress, beyond 
a certain low level, is a characteristic of the growth of human societies. Don’t 
remind me about radio and electricity and motors and my Austin Seven, 
because, if you do, I shall have a lot to say about Civil list pensions, fascism, 
the mind of the local councillor, the yellow press, and lots of other things. 
We have more to learn from the Greeks than they from us. 

The 1933 White Paper (year 1931-2) covered only England and Wales, and 
this renders comparison with the present report difficult. Nearly two and a 
half million pounds were spent on libraries in 1935 (or rather 1934-5). This 
seems a lot of money, but represents only a small proportion of the cost of that 
triumph of modern civilization—the battleship—and represents an annual 
expenditure of only thirteen pence per head of population. 

Let me, without fear or favour, as the saying is, abstract from this report 
some English towns, and compare a few of their statistics with the 1931-2 
figures. I should like to draw up another set of statistics, but it is scarcely in 
order to review figures by figures. Librarians, in spite of their anticipation 
and sturdy denials, are not good at figures (all meanings), and the result would 
be as informative to you as the work of Gertrude Stein. Here goes : 

Kensington spent {10,584 in 1931-2, issued 424,912 books, and served 8-6 
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per cent. of its population ; in 1935 the figures were £11,688, 417,115, 8°6 per 
cent. Chatham spent {1,220, {1,251 ; issued 167,000, 171,666 books ; and 
served 10°6, 9-9 per cent. Sheffield spent £41,540, £48,963; issued 3,751,929, 
3,708,951 books ; and served 27-5, 24:4 per cent. Croydon served 28-6 per 
cent. in 1931-2 and 29 in 1935 ; Brighton spent {14,522 and £14,984. Norwich 
issued 474,754 books in 1931-2 and 485,354 in 1935. 

Now, the statistics quoted in the last paragraph are only samples, but 
sampling is normally a reasonably accurate method of investigation. Unless 
further sampling proves me wrong, it seems that poor old progress is hiding 
round the corner again. It is true that there is no marked decline in figures, 
but who likes sitting on the same rung of the ladder for years and years and 
years ? Modern economists talk much about equilibrium and disequilibrium. 
Have we established library equilibrium at the level of the doormat ? Or is 
it merely that we have now recovered from the effects of the alleged financial 
crisis and are beginning to plod on again ? I do not know, and no statistical 
report based on the lovely old questionnaire will ever tell you or me. 

This report deserves praise, because it supplies statistics upon which 
generalization, in statistical form, can be based. It should find its way into 
the professional collection of every library, and it should stay there. How | 
wish that we could issue a pamphlet, for the public, on the lines of the Home 
market, based upon this report, and using pictorial statistics in place of the 
present dry-as-dust form. We are in sore need of publicity matter of this 
kind. 

W. A. M. 


wease” 


NEW MEMBERS, AUGUST 1936 


ENTRAL.—Miss M. L. Butler (Luton) ; Ruth M. Collyer (Grimsby) ; 
Miss J. L. Hunter (Bristol) ; Miss J. M. Pocock (Chiswick); L. R. 
Read (Marylebone); E. A. Willats (Richmond); Miss B. Wilson 
(Golders Green, Hendon). 
Midland.—Miss E. M. Groom, Miss G. H. Hancox, Miss M. G. 
Hathaway (Birmingham) ; Miss M. F. L. Talbot (Kidderminster); B. N. 
Ward, Miss B. Wilson (Nuneaton). 


RESIGNATIONS.—Miss W. Asman, Miss B. Joseph, Miss L. E. Judd, 
Miss M. C. Ward (Birmingham) ; J. K. Mason, B.A. (Birmingham Univ.). 
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The Library Assistant 
THE DIVISIONS 


NORTH-WESTERN 


BOUT a hundred delegates were welcomed at the new library at Bir- 
A iste on Wednesday, 22nd July, by the Mayor (Councillor P. 

Allery) and Alderman S. C. Hills (Chairman of the Birkenhead Lib- 
rries, Museum, and Arts Committee), in connexion with the meeting of the 
North-Western Branch and the North-Western Division of the A.A.L. 

The visit enabled members to inspect the beautiful new building which had 
been erected out of money received from the Mersey Tunnel Joint Committee, 
in compensation for the demolition of the Carnegie Central Library, and 
which was opened by King George the Fifth. Mr. Lynn (Chief Librarian, 
Birkenhead) briefly described the salient features of the building before the 
inspection, and claimed that it provided the largest lending department in the 
country. Although the building was set back from the road a distance of 
jo feet, there was still some disturbance caused by the noise of trams, which 
it was hoped would soon be eliminated. 

Anew branch library to be opened at Upton in September was also inspected, 
and a visit to the Williamson Art Gallery, opened seven years ago, was much 
enjoyed, Tea was served at the Gallery at the invitation of the Chairman and 
members of the Libraries, Museum, and Arts Committee. 

During the afternoon session Mr. C. Nowell, Chief Librarian, Manchester, 
submitted a report of the answers he had received to the questionnaire 
circulated on the supply of text-books for library assistants. It was to be 
regretted that time did not permit of discussion, in view of the very interesting 
résumé by Mr. Nowell. 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION 


A meeting of the Yorkshire Division was held in Harrogate on the 17th 
June. During the afternoon members inspected the library, and all the points 
of interest were kindly pointed out by the Harrogate staff. 

The Division then visited the Valley Gardens and enjoyed an open-air 
concert until 4.30, when tea was served in the Pavilion by kind invitation of 
the Harrogate Corporation. 

The evening meeting was held in the Council Chamber when the Mayor, 
Councillor S. Cartwright, J.P., welcomed the Division to Harrogate. The 
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Mayor pointed out that nowadays there were less hours of work per week, 
which makes for more leisure, At this point the public library should come 
into its own and supply means of employing that leisure usefully. The Mayor 
was supported in his welcome by Councillor J. H. Newsome, J.P., Chairman 
of the Library and Arts Committee. 

Mr. Marr, in the unavoidable absence of the President, acted as Chairman, 
In his reply he drew attention to Harrogate’s good library, with its magnificent 
issue, particularly in view of the small staff. He also pointed out the educational 
side of the work undertaken by the Yorkshire Division of the A.A.L. 

Following the Civic reception, the following five papers were read: 

Public libraries: a youthful symposium. 


Librarianship as a career, by Mr. B. W. Wray, of the Leeds Public 
Library staff. 

Public libraries and leisure, by Mr. J. W. Shaw, F.L.A., of the 
Sheffield Public Library staff. 

Public libraries and education, by Miss I. M. Thornley, of the 
Bradford Public Library staff. 

The library and the child, by Mr. N. Tomlinson, A.L.A., of the 
Wakefield Public Library staff. 

The Future of public libraries, by Miss E. B. Hicks, A.L.A., of the 
West Riding County Library staff. 


Mr. Wray, in his paper on “ Librarianship as a career,” looked at it from 
the point of view of the person who undertakes the job. He pointed out that 
what is described as a typical librarian thinks in terms of books, is incapable of 
forming conclusions, and the majority of them are prigs, and have no sense of 
humour. There is a little humour shown in our own magazine, but this 
may not be altogether of the right type. One should not look at a career 
from the point of view of what it brings to you, but of what you, as a librarian, 
bring to librarianship. 

Mr, Shaw then read his paper on “ Public libraries and leisure.” He drew 
attention to the increase of leisure after the Industrial Revolution, and to the 
fact that nobody has yet been trained to use leisure properly. This is particu- 
larly shown in the case of the people who retire, and after the first year of 
retirement are bored, not knowing what to do in their leisure time. From 
the fact that, during the depression, libraries reached their pinnacle, it was 
obvious that library work provides only for leisure time, Education is lacking, 
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in that it has not taught people to do nothing gracefully. It is now the work 
of the public library and the B.B.C. to offer help in this respect. The present 
need is for bigger, better, and brighter libraries. 

Miss Thornley, in her paper on “ Education and public libraries,” divided 
education into two types, the education received in the schools and the 
education such as the older Universities give, in which the basis of the whole 
of life is the intellect. She thought that the job of the public library is to 
help to produce a race of thinking people, and to keep people interested in 
topics related to their jobs. People should be taught how much power is in 
their hands, and with this in view foreign histories from the point of view of 
the foreigner should be included to the same extent in libraries as histories of 
our own country. She proposed to achieve this by supplying brighter staffs 
and brighter book stocks, special libraries for children, and a Director of 
Adult Activities. Miss Thornley considered that staffs have an atmosphere of 
officialdom which is objectionable, and that an effort should be made to reduce 
this atmosphere. 

Mr. Tomlinson said that his paper on “The Library and the child” covered 
one aspect only of such a large subject, namely, that of “ approach to books.” 
He thought the chief hope in introducing children to good books was in attack- 
ing the sources of reading; classification schemes should be revised and made 
much simpler, and fiction and non-fiction books should be shelved together. 
He thought that more personal contact with the readers would achieve a better 
result. 

Miss Hicks, in discussing “ The future of public libraries,” drew attention 
to the possibilities of the far-distant future in mechanical books and mechanical 
possibilities of supplying books, also the possibility of the use of a psycho-analyst 
with regard to readers’ wants. The latter part of the paper she devoted to 
the immediate future of public libraries in the question of nationalization, 
involving Government grants and the training of the assistant by the dual 
method of practical work and lectures. 

A good discussion followed the reading of the papers, in which several 
points were raised. Mr. Macdonald of Leeds, Miss Walton of Sheffield, 
Miss Armsby of Shipley, Miss Barber of Sheffield, Mr. Bebbington of Leeds, 
Mr. Walker of Leeds, Mr. German of York, and Mr. Marr of Sheffield, all 
contributed to the discussion. 

Miss Hummerston of Leeds and Mr. Haigh of Halifax, both long-standing 
members of the Division, thanked the young readers for their efforts. The 
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thanks to the Chairman of the Library Committee and to Mr. Byers were voiced 
by Mr. Drewery of Hull, and Mr. Firth of Sheffield. 


ESSEX GUILD OF LIBRARIANS 


The second meeting of the Guild was held, by kind permission of the 
Southend-on-Sea Public Libraries and Museum Committee, at the Central 
Library, Southend, on Wednesday, 24th June. Some of the members 
arrived early in the afternoon, and visited the branch libraries at South- 
church and Leigh. Mr. E. Sydney, M.C., F.L.A., took the chair at 
7 p-m., and called upon Mr. W. Pollitt, F.S.A., F.L.A., to read a paper on 
“The Library Association Conference—1936.” Mr. Pollitt gave a very able 
summary of the proceedings at Margate, and provoked a keen discussion in the 
course of which several accounts were given of the new counter on view at the 
Exhibition. The main points for and against the Nationalization of Libraries 
were discussed, and members were urged by most of the chief librarians present 
to be ready with their arguments on this subject, in view of further develop- 
ments at the next Conference. 

Mr. D. McDougall, F.L.A., in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Pollitt, 
commented on the three papers on Library Staffs which were read at the 
Conference, and described the West Ham practice of interchange of staff 
between the branches and Central Library. At the conclusion of the meeting 
it was announced that arrangements were being made by Mr. S. G. Berriman 
for a meeting at Chingford, on Wednesday, 30th September, further details 
of which will be issued later. 

me de We &. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MANCHESTER PuBLic LIBRARIES, 
ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT, 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
Sr. PeTeR’s SQUARE, 
MANCHESTER, 2. 
15th July, 1936. 


THE EpiTor, 
THE Liprary AsSISTANT. 

Dear Sir,— 

The Greenwood Library for Librarians was presented to Manchester in 
1904 by Thomas Greenwood, whose wish was that it should be extended so as 
to be of the greatest possible service to librarians, library assistants, and anyone 
taking a recognized course in librarianship. By the terms of the bequest, all 
the books in the library are, under certain conditions and with relatively few 
exceptions, freely available on loan for use by accredited library workers. 
As the library now consists of more than 20,000 volumes dealing with library 
economy, bibliography, printing, and book production, its importance to the 
student of librarianship can hardly be over-emphasized. 

Additions to the library are continually being purchased with the interest 
accruing from a legacy of £5,000 left by Mr. Greenwood for this purpose, and, 
in addition, many librarians send copies of their publications for inclusion in 
the library, but there are many other library publications that are not received. 

May I ask you, therefore, to grant the use of your columns to enlist the 
assistance of all librarians in an effort to increase the usefulness of the collection. 
If those librarians who have not already done so would add the Greenwood 
Library to their mailing lists for all their publications, the value of the library 
to students would be immeasurably greater. If librarians would also send to 
me a list of any earlier publications still available I shall be grateful for the 
opportunity to check this with our catalogue. Acknowledgment will gladly 
be sent on receipt of publications, which should be addressed to the Librarian, 
Greenwood Library for Librarians, Central Library, Manchester, 2. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHaRLEs NowELL, 
Chief Librarian, 
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EDINBURGH PuBLic LIBRARIES, 
A, aist July, 1936. 
Tue Eprror, 
Tue Liprary As: SANT, 
~~ 


“QUESTIONS FOR MR. MUNFORD 


As Mr. Mun: rd now admits that he cannot answer my questions, I have 
little more to say. ; But he provoked the questions, and he should be able to 
answer them. They are questions that we professional men must answer. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


Dear Sir,— 


Pusiic LIBRARY, 
BIGGIN STREET, 
Dover. 
4th August, 1936. 
Tue Epiror, 
Tue Lrprary AssIsTANT. 
Dear Sir,— 
ANSWERS FOR MR. SAVAGE 


I have answered Mr. Savage’s questions. We professional men must 
realize that plain yes or no may be no answer. The examinee does. 
I have no more to say. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Munrorp. 








LIBRARY BOOK 

Ae Me HALDAN SUPPLY CO. 
Public Libraries and County Libraries Supplied 
Promptly with New Books and Remainders 

4 CARLTON | STREET, LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON 


Address: WHITEHALL 6335 LONDON 
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